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WHAT'S  IN  A  WORD? 

R.  DOUGLAS  Campbell  of  Cana¬ 
dian  Players  fame  says  he  hates 
the  word  "culture.”  We  too  are  well 
aware  that  the  word  has  on  some 
people  the  effect  that  red  rags  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  on  bulls.  Actually  we 
have  it  from  a  bull  we  know  that  this 
myth  is  an  insult  to  bovine  intelli¬ 
gence. 

Yet  "culture”  is  only  one  of  those 
words  which  so  many  shy  away  from. 
Its  companions  include  "piety,”  "hu¬ 
mility,”  "temperance,”  "virtue,”  and 
others  connoting  qualities  held  in  con¬ 
tempt  by  those  who  do  not  possess 
them. 

But  after  all,  it  is  only  a  derivative 
of  "cultivate” — a  word  not  unknown 
to  gardeners  and  social  climbers. 
Therefore  if  there  is  nothing  repre¬ 
hensible  about  growing  cabbages  or 
acquiring  influential  friends,  what's 
wrong  about  developing  our  talents 
or  our  physique? 


Published  four  times  a  year  by  the  Cultural  Activ¬ 
ities  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Economic  Affairs, 
Government  of  Alberta,  Room  424,  Legislative  Build¬ 
ing,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 
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Some  top  winners  at  the  Dominion 
Drama  Festival.  Left  to  right : 
Blanche  Hogg,  Toronto,  best  sup¬ 
porting  actress ;  Jean  Besre,  Sher¬ 
brooke,  Que.,  best  supporting 
actor;  Rex  Devlin,  Toronto,  best 
actor ;  Luce  Trigane,  Sherbrooke , 
best  actress;  Paul  Buissoneau, 
Montreal,  best  presentation,  and 
Martha  Allan  trophy  for  best 
visual  presentation;  L.  C.  Tobias, 
Toronto,  best  direction. 


Dominion  Festival 

Offers  Mixed  Fare 


By  I.  T.  McCreath 


FOR  the  first  time  since  the  Dominion 
Drama  Festival  began  24  years  ago, 
Edmonton  played  host  to  this  remark¬ 
able  organization  in  the  third  week  of 
May.  The  occasion  was  unique,  not 
only  because  this  was  the  first  time 
that  the  Dominion  Drama  Festival  had 
come  to  Alberta's  capital  city,  but 
also,  because  it  was  the  first  time  a 
national  organization  had  appeared  in 
the  new  Jubilee  Auditorium. 

The  Auditorium  dominated  the  week 
in  a  way  that  few  previous  homes 

of  the  Dominion 
Drama  Festival 
have  ever  been 
able  to  do.  Its 
size,  its  mag¬ 
nificence,  i  t  s 
great  stage, 
and  the  chal¬ 
lenge  the  stage 
ROBERT  SPEAIGHT  presented  t  o 

the  amateur  actors  from  across  Can¬ 
ada — all  these  were  never  far  from  the 
thoughts  of  those  participating.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  final  performance,  Robert 
Speaight,  adjudicator,  said  that  while 
it  would  always  be  difficult  for  an  all¬ 
purpose  hall  to  prove  ideal  for  all 
aspects  of  theatre,  nevertheless,  the 
Jubilee  Auditorium  had  proved  that 
when  it  came  to  vocal  production,  no 
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actor  with  the  proper  training  and 
vocal  equipment  ever  need  worry 
about  not  being  heard. 

But  having  said  this  and  having 
made  a  nostalgic  reference  to  the 
happy  social  occasions,  one  has  to 
regret  the  general  dullness  of  the 
week's  program  as  a  whole.  Only  Sat¬ 
urday  night's  performance  revealed 
a  fresh,  new,  imaginative  approach 


Paul  Buissoneau 
lovingly  fondles 
the  most  coveted 
lump  of  wood — 
the  Calvert 
Trophy  for  the 
best  presentation 
which  went  to 
Le  Theatre  de 
Quat’Sous, 
Montreal. 


L.  C.  Tobias,  Toronto,  receives  from 
the  hands  of  Robert  Speaight,  festival 
adjudicator,  the  plaque  for  his  production 
of  “ On  Borrowed  Time.” 


and  a  spirit  of  adventure.  LA  TOUR 
EIFFEL  QUI  TUE,  presented  by  a  small 
group  from  Montreal,  walked  off  with 
the  Calvert  trophy,  among  others. 
Whether  one  spoke  French  or  not,  the 
divertisement  was  a  delight  and  an 
enchantment  from  the  beginning  until 
almost  the  end.  The  only  English  pro¬ 
duction  that  could  stand  comparison 
with  this  Saturday  night  show  was 
the  Toronto  performance  of  ON  BOR¬ 
ROWED  TIME,  highlighted  as  it  was 
by  Mr.  Rex  Devlin's  performance  as 
"Gramps". 

Other  Performances 

There  were  other  interesting  and 
worthwhile  performances:  a  sincere 


and  sporadically  moving  production 
of  Miller's  hard  and  difficult  play 
THE  CRUCIBLE  by  a  group  from  Ham¬ 
ilton;  a  frequently  moving  perform¬ 
ance  of  OUR  TOWN,  done  in  French 
by  a  group  from  Sherbrooke;  a  com¬ 
petent  production  of  John  Patrick's 
rather  sentimental  play  THE  HASTY 
HEART,  and,  of  course,  from  Medicine 
Hat,  STALAG  17.  Henry  Allergoth's 
boys  came  through  in  the  spirited, 
beautifully  co-ordinated  production  of 
STAGLAG  17.  However,  whether  it 
was  the  size  of  the  stage,  or  fatigue, 
or  the  result  of  two  or  three  pieces  of 
recasting,  this  performance  was  in¬ 
ferior  to  both  the  performance  in  Leth¬ 
bridge,  which  I  saw  in  February,  and 
the  one  in  Medicine  Hat  which  I  saw 
four  weeks  previously. 

Of  the  productions  from  Vancouver 
and  New  Brunswick,  Vancouver's 
ANASTASIA  was  frequently  in¬ 
audible,  and  despite  a  finely  played 
scene  between  the  actors  as  Anastasia 
and  the  Dowager  Empress,  the  acting 
was  pedestrian,  and  New  Brunswick's 
DANGEROUS  CORNER  was  terribly 
static. 

The  question  arose  as  to  why  the 
overall  festival  standard  was  lower 
this  year,  and  no  entirely  satisfactory 
answer  was  found.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  cream  of  Canada's  acting  talent 
has  gone  into  TV  and  the  Canadian 

( Continued  on  Page  19) 


Mrs.  Mary  Mooney, 
president  of  the  Al¬ 
berta  D.D.F.  com¬ 
mittee  which  guided 
the  festival  from 
start  to  finish. 
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Leonard  J.  Gibbs ,  author  of  the 
accompanying  article. 


By  Leonard  I.  Gibbs 

THE  commercial  artist,  if  he  is  to 
be  master  of  his  craft,  must  be 
adept  in  more  arts  than  one,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  a  philosopher  and  a  scientist 
as  well  if  we  include  the  psychology 
of  salesmanship  which  he  must  under¬ 
stand  if  he  is  to  reach  the  consumer. 
Actually  his  art  extends  all  the  way 
from  the  design  of  the  product,  its 
packaging,  poster  and  store  display 
to  its  advertisement  whether  these  are 
TV  commercials,  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  ads  or  car  cards. 

It  will  be  helpful  if  we  glance  back¬ 
ward  at  the  history  of  advertising  be¬ 
fore  proceeding  to  the  visualization 
of  an  advertising  idea  in  relation  to 
the  appearance  of  an  ad  and  finally 
the  relation  of  fine  art  to  advertising 
art. 

Antiquity  of  Advertising 

Though  advertising  dates  back  to 
before  Roman  times,  advertising  art, 
strictly  speaking,  is  a  thing  of  the 
20th  century.  This  was  partly  due  to 

The  author  of  this  article  is  Art  Director 
in  the  Calgary  office  of  the  advertising 
agency,  James  Lovick  and  Company,  Limited. 
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An  Advertising  Executive 
Tells  Some  oi  the  Tricks 
Of  His  Trade. 


Art  in 

Advertising 

the  limitations  of  engraving  and  repro¬ 
duction  but  mostly  to  the  limitations 
placed  upon  advertisers  by  the  news¬ 
papers.  Until  the  1880's  when  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  had  their  beginnings, 
newspapers  restricted  advertising  to 
classified  sections  in  single  columns 
only,  in  small  type  and  with  no  illus¬ 
trations.  Ingenuity  finally  broke  the 
papers'  hold.  Advertisements  began 
to  appear  in  huge  capitals  comingled 
with  smaller  type  crossing  column 
rules  as  if  they  didn't  exist.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  terrible  (as  Fig.  1  shows)  but 
at  last  it  allowed  advertisers  some 
freedom. 

Early  advertisements  were  simply 
illustrative  of  the  product  with  no 
sense  of  lay-out  or  line  flow  to  carry 
the  eye  to  succeeding  elements.  But 
with  the  rise  of  the  advertising  agency 
and  the  increasing  creative  responsi¬ 
bilities  it  was  given,  advertising  art 


Figure  1 


made  its  entrance  along  with  the  urge 
to  claim  attention,  the  desire  to  be 
"different,"  and  the  need  to  be  read 
as  competition  for  readership  in¬ 
creased.  Along  with  it  came  design 
principles  to  add  science  to  the  new 
art. 


The  Artist's  Task 

The  example  (fig.  1)  chosen  is  one 
of  a  series  of  newspaper  ads  for  a 
concrete  building  block  manufacturer. 
Creating  these  ads  was  more  difficult 
than  it  might  seem. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  advertising  ar¬ 
tist  to  create  a  favorable  visual  im¬ 
pression  at  first  glance  as  well  as  to 
compete  for  the  reader's  attention 
against  the  allurements  of  the  news 
columns,  the  comic  strips  and  such. 
That  first  impression  must  convey  (a) 
a  beautiful,  feasible  product  applica¬ 
tion  and  emphasize  that  (b)  the  cost 


Let  no  one  scorn  the  writer  of  adver¬ 
tisements.  None  of  the  trades  that  use  ink 
has  grown,  within  living  memory,  so  won- 
drously  as  this.  It  is  the  one  true  Jacob's 
ladder  of  our  time,  the  authentic  Beanstalk. 

— C.  E.  MONTAGUE. 


is  within  reach,  (c)  permanence  of  the 
product  and  (d)  the  brand  name.  In 
this  example  it  is  the  result  of  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  product,  and  not  the  pro¬ 
duct  itself,  which  is  the  selling  point. 

All  these  elements  must  be  held  to¬ 
gether  by  design,  and  linked  toge¬ 
ther  with  detail  of  product  advantages 
and  a  Free  Booklet  offer.  The  Free 
Booklet  is,  of  course,  another  adver¬ 
tising  design  job  and  enlarges  greatly 
upon  the  product's  merits. 

The  Streamlined  Age 

Figure  2  shows  an  hourglass  de¬ 
sign  which  I  have  chosen  to  give  a 


LASTING  VALUE 
AT  LOW 


FIRST  COST! 


CONCRETE  BLOCKS 
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Low  cost  and  lasting  quality 
can  go  hand  in  hand!  At  competitive 
cost,  Herculite  Concrete  Blocks  give  you 
masonry  beauty  plus  the  value  and  economy  of 
amazing  new  Herculite  Concrete.  Homemakers 
admire  the  good  looks  of  these  rugged,  colorful  units. 
Yet  the  light  weight  of  Herculite  Concrete  Blocks 
speeds  up  building,  keeps  costs  down.  Get  the  facts  on 
their  durability,  upkeep  savings,  insulation  value  . . . 
send  for  your  free  Herculite  Block  booklet  now! 
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Figure  2 


feeling  of  permanence  and  to  hold  the 
complete  unit  together.  This  symbol¬ 
ism  also  allows  a  natural  flow  (in¬ 
herent  in  the  hourglass  itself)  from  the 
headline  (LASTING  VALUE  AT  FIRST 
COST)  through  the  handsome  middle- 
priced  home  built  of  the  product  (note 

( Continued  on  Page  18) 
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This  young  bookworm  has  found  a  quiet 
corner  in  a  children  s  reading  room.  The 
chances  against  his  becoming  a  comic  book 
fan  are  about  5000-1. 

The 

Romantic  Story 
About  a  Book 

By  Eric  J.  Holmgren 

LIKE  a  person,  our  English  language 
has  many  ancestors.  Most  of  us 
know  that  the  two  main  stems  are 
classical  Greek  and  Latin  but  there  are 
others — Anglo-Saxon,  Norman  French 
and  Gothic,  to  name  a  few.  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Gothic  are  also  ancestors 
of  modern  German  and  to  a  certain 
extent  of  the  Scandinavian  languages 
(except  Finnish).  Gothic  is  perhaps  the 
most  mysterious  of  these  in  that  it  is 
extinct  but,  as  with  classical  Greek 
and  Latin,  it  survives  mainly  in  books. 
In  this  case  even  these  are  rare. 
Nevertheless  one  can  perhaps  glean 
from  them  some  roots  of  English. 

The  Gothic  peoples  were  a  wild  lot 
and  it  seems  that  some  time  during 
the  first  centuries  A.D.  they  appeared 
in  the  lower  Danube  basin.  Here  they 
came  into  contact  with  Rome  and  im¬ 
bibed,  among  other  things,  Christian¬ 
ity.  About  the  fourth  century  there 
was  among  them  a  bishop  named 
Ulfilas  and  his  greatest  accomplish¬ 
ment  was  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  his  mother  tongue,  Gothic.  He 
mainly  used  Greek  characters  but 
where  he  needed  a  letter  that  did  not 
exist  he  invented  it  as  he  went  along 
and  accomplished  among  other  things 
the  creation  of  a  new  written  lan¬ 
guage. 
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Ulfilas  died  and  in  the  period  that 
followed  many  changes  took  place. 
The  Goths  invaded  Italy  and  under 
Theodoric  there  was  some  law  and 
order  and  the  arts  flourished  for  a 
while.  Many  copies  of  Ulfilas'  work 
were  made;  some  simply  done,  others 
of  real  magnificence.  One  of  them,  a 
copy  of  the  gospels,  has  come  down  to 
us.  It  is  the  Codex  Argentus  and  may 
still  be  seen  at  the  library  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Uppsala  in  Sweden.  It  was 
written  in  silver  ink  on  parchment 
leaves  that  were  dyed  purple.  Golden 
letters  give  special  grandeur  to  the 
opening  lines  of  each  Gospel.  Obvi¬ 
ously  it  was  intended  for  a  king,  pos¬ 
sibly  the  king  of  the  Osiro-Goths,  the 
semi-lengendary  Didrik  of  Bern. 

After  the  short-lived  Gothic  king¬ 
dom  broke  up,  little  is  known  of  the 
travels  of  the  Codex.  It  appeared  in 
the  sixteenth  century  in  Germany  at 
a  monastery  whither  it  had  been 
brought  at  some  distant  time  when 
Christianity  had  reached  that  coun¬ 
try.  After  some  various  changes  in 
ownership  when  it  rested  in  royal  pa- 


A  corner  of  the  Legislative  Library  in 
Edmonton. 


lace  libraries,  it  was  acquired  in  1669 
for  the  University  of  Uppsala  where  it 
has  remained  since.  When  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  there  it  was  encased  in  a  cover 
of  hand-wrought  silver.  It  is  kept  on 
display  in  a  case  in  the  Carolina  Re- 
deviva,  the  University  Library  of  Upp¬ 
sala.  Its  value  is  that  it  is  a  whole 
book,  possibly  the  only  one,  in  pure 
Gothic.  It  is  a  linking  source  of 
knowledge  of  this  ancestor  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  languages  of  which  English  is 
one,  and  is  thus  the  most  important 
document  in  the  philology  of  these 
languages. 


It  was  Christmas,  1939.  World  War 
II  had  just  started  and  there  seemed 
little  enough  to  be  merry  about.  A 
new  year,  1940,  was  just  around  the 
corner  and  what  it  held  no  one  knew. 

It  was  on  the  Commonwealth 
broadcast  (which  most  of  us  who 
heard  it  remember  being  in  the  chill 
dawn  of  a  winter's  morn)  that  a  hesi¬ 
tant  voice  rose  on  the  ether  wishing 
us  all  good  cheer  and  reassuring  us 
in  these  words: 

"And  I  said  to  a  man  who 

Stood  at  the  gate  of  the  year, 

'Give  me  a  light  that  I  may 

Tread  safely  in  the  unknown.' 

And  he  replied, 

'Go  out  into  the  darkness 
And  put  your  hand  into  the  hand  of  God. 

That  shall  be  unto  you  better  than  a  light 
And  safer  than  a  known  way'." 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  King,  the  late 

George  VI.  Those  words  remained 

in  the  minds  of  all  who  heard  them. 

Everyone  wanted  to  know  who  had 

written  them.  It  was  (according  to  the 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer)  twenty-four 


hours  before  the  harassed  literary  men 
(and  librarians)  had  found  the  author, 
one  Minnie  Louise  Haskins. 

All  this  seems  very  long  ago  but 
these  moving  and  noble  lines  have 
lived  on  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
But  we  learn  that  Miss  Haskins,  who 
lived  quietly  in  England  without  fuss 
and  fanfare,  passed  away  recently, 
unnoticed  by  this  hurrying  world. 

Unobserved,  shy  and  retiring  she 
may  have  been,  yet  she  was  one  of 
that  vast  army  of  unknown  women 
who  from  the  wings  of  the  stage  of 
events  served  her  fellow  beings  well 
and  in  these  magnificent  lines  which 
could  have  only  been  first  quoted  by 
a  king,  wishing  to  assure  an  anxious 
world,  she  engraved  a  fitting  memorial 
for  herself. 


The  more  music  there  is,  the  less  we 
listen  to  it.  Radio  and  phonograph 
have  made  it  possible  for  most  people 
to  have  music  in  their  ears  all  day 
long.  It  becomes  a  background  of  con¬ 
versation,  dishwashing,  card  playing, 
studying,  reading  the  breviary  and 
banking.  When  music  is  on  all  day 
long  there  is  very  little  really  good 
music. — Bishop  Sheen. 

Via  G.I.  radio,  Elvis  Presley  has 
created  more  trouble  in  Russia  than 
the  Voice  of  America. — Lord  Raglan. 
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An  exhibit  of  Nova  Scotia  crafts 
displayed  in  Calgary  and  Edmon¬ 
ton  by  the  Nova  Scotia  Craftsmen  s 
Guild. 


Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec 
Show  Their  Handicrafts 

By  Francis  G.  Archibald 


ALBERTA  craftsmen  have  every 
right  to  be  proud  of  their  work, 
much  of  which  has  won  high  awards 
in  other  parts  of  Canada.  But  they 
were  glad  also  when  Albertacraft  '57, 
the  handicraft  exhibition  held  last 
March  in  Edmonton  and  Calgary,  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  an  opportunity  to  see 


■■ 


and  judge  the  workmanship  of  fellow- 
craftsmen  in  other  parts  of  Canada,  in 
Mexico  and  in  the  United  States.  Many 
exquisite  pieces  were  lent  to  the  ex¬ 
hibition  from  all  these  directions,  but 
here  we  wish  to  refer  specially  to 
those  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Craftmen's  Guild 
was  formed  a  decade  ago  by  a  group 
of  Nova  Scotians  who  heard  Miss  Mary 
Black  outline  the  value  and  purpose 


Some  of  Quebec's  master 
craftsmen  shoiv  their  wares 
at  the  annual  Alberta  ex¬ 
hibition  of  craftwork. 


§ 
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of  an  organization  to 
work  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  welfare 
of  producing  crafts¬ 
men.  On  October  25, 
1945,  the  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia  Craftmen's  Guild 
was  formed  and 
since  that  time,  the 
program  has  e  x  - 
panded  until  the  crafts  are  now  a 
part  of  the  province's  economy. 


Francis  Archibald 


Services  Provided 

A  few  of  the  services  offered  are 
craft  instruction,  handicraft  centres, 
design  services,  gift  shops,  exhibitions, 
movies  and  equipment. 


As  a  result  of  these  efforts  the  or¬ 
ganization  now  has  a  membership  of 
over  a  hundred.  Their  craftsmen  sent 
to  Alberta  some  fine  examples  of 
weaving,  pottery,  ironwork  and  alu¬ 
minum  etching. 

( Continued  on  Page  19) 


These  two  pianos  were  made  by 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Stephens  ( left ),  Red 
Deer.  Beneath  their  lids  they  con¬ 
ceal  drawers  and,  the  baby  grand 
contains  a  jewel  case. 

A  Landmark  Vanishes 

They  all  lived  together 

In  a  crooked  little  house 

This  tail-end  of  a  generations-old 
nursery  rhyme  is  recalled  by  Ken 
Liddell's  story  in  The  Calgary  Herald 
of  the  tumble-down  log  cabin  which 
was  once  the  home-cum-studio  of  a 
certain  Irish  lady  who  was  to  become 
a  great  Canadian  artist. 

Did  we  say  tumble-down?  Well,  at 
the  moment  of  this  writing  all  that  is 
left  if  it,  a  stone  fireplace  is  being 
pulled  down  to  make  way,  at  Mount 
Norquay  near  Banff,  for  a  circle  in 
the  Trans-Canada  highway. 

Liddell  records  of  Norah  Drummond 
Davis  that  she  and  her  menagerie  of 
cats  and  sleigh  dogs  all  lived  together 
in  a  make-shift  log  cabin;  she  also 
had  a  horse  which  was  accorded  liv¬ 
ing  quarters  of  its  own. 

Guests  of  certain  Calgary  hotels 
and  customers  of  certain  Calgary  res¬ 
taurants — and  who  in  Alberta  has  not 
been  at  some  time? — are  familiar  with 
the  magnificent  oil  paintings  of  West¬ 
ern  scenes  and  with  the  signature  of 
Drummond  Davis  who  was  the  tenant 
of  that  make-shift  cabin  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Norquay.  Some  think  it 
should  have  been  preserved  as  an 
historic  landmark. 


Here  is  a  corner  of  the  Red  Deer 
Craft  Centre.  A  member  is  put¬ 
ting  finishing  touches  before  the 
centre  held  “ open  house.’' 

— Courtesy  The  Red  Deer 
Advocate. 
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Maytime 

Rides  Again 


The  celebrated  mixed  chorus  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alberta  and  (inset)  their  conductor, 
Richard  S.  Eaton,  associate  professor  of 

music. 


FOR  the  first  time  since  1952  when 
it  was  launched  experimentally  the 
Alberta  Government's  spring  project 
known  as  ''Maytime  in  Alberta"  took 
to  the  road  this  year. 

To  say  it  was  a  success  would  be  an 
understatement.  It  was  a  triumph.  It 
was  received  everywhere  by  large  au¬ 
diences  who  left  no  doubt  of  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  their  appreciation. 

The  purpose  of  this  spring's  May¬ 
time  was  the  same  as  that  of  its  pre¬ 
decessor.  It  took  high  class  enter¬ 
tainment  and  exhibitions  of  arts  and 
crafts  into  those  communities,  wide 
awake,  industrious  and  flourishing  in 
themselves,  but  nevertheless  compar¬ 
atively  remote  from  the  routes  ordinar¬ 
ily  travelled  by  celebrated  concert 
artists,  "road  shows"  and  such.  But 
that  is  not  all.  As  the  1952  Maytime 
justified  itself  by  sowing  the  seeds 
of  local  art  undertakings  or  breathing 
new  life  into  those  already  existing, 


By  Walter  H.  Kaasa 

so  it  is  the  hope  that  the  1957  will 
have  the  same  worthwhile  result. 

Chief  among  the  reasons  why  it  was 
not  repeated  until  this  year  was  the 
lesson  learned  from  that  first  experi¬ 
ment — that  the  Cultural  Activities 
branch  (consisting  then  of  a  co-ordi¬ 
nator  and  two  stenographers)  was  not 
yet  organized  for  a  project  of  Maytime 
dimensions. 

The  territory  chosen  for  the  first 
experiment  was  the  Peace  River  coun¬ 
try,  touching  at  High  Prairie,  McLen¬ 
nan,  Peace  River,  Spirit  River,  Grande 
Prairie,  Beaver  Lodge  and  Dawson 
Creek  (B.C.).  The  attractions  offered 
at  that  time  were  a  chorus,  a  string 
quartet,  a  dance  group  and  three  one- 
act  plays  as  well  as  arts  and  crafts 
exhibits  which  were,  incidentally,  the 
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Here  is  the  famous  hand  of  the  Tactical  Air  Force  (Fit.  Lt.  Carl  Freiberg,  C.D., 
bandmaster)  which  teas  a  major  attraction  in  the  May  time  in  Alberta  tour. 


seed  from  which  the  present  craft  cen¬ 
tres  grew. 

1957  Itinerary 

This  spring's  Maytime  covered  the 
territory  easterly  from  Edmonton — 
Camrose,  Lacombe,  Stettler,  Castor, 
Wainwright,  Mannville,  Cold  Lake, 
Bonnyville,  St.  Paul,  Willingdon,  Ve- 
greville — and  the  entertainment  of¬ 
fered  included  concerts  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Mixed  Chorus  (Richard  S.  Eaton, 
conductor),  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 
Force  band  (F/L  Carl  Frieburg)  by 
permision  of  the  A.O.C.  Tactical  Air 
Command,  and  the  University  Alumni 
Players.  Exhibits  included  library 
books,  arts  and  crafts  with  lectures  by 
the  supervisors — E.  J.  Holmgren,  li¬ 
braries,  and  Miss  Frances  Archibald, 
M  rs.  Marie  Miller,  Miss  Sophie  Sem- 
baliuk  and  Mrs.  Georgina  Graham  on 
arts  and  crafts. 

Next  year's  Maytime  will  explore 
some  new  areas. 


YOUNG  ORGANIST'S 

TECHNIQUE  AMAZES 

RECITAL  AUDIENCE 

Miss  Margaret  Semple,  a  17-year- 
old  organist  from  Saskatoon,  delighted 
and  astonished  an  audience  of  organ¬ 
ists  at  a  recital  given  on  the  evening 
of  May  27  on  the  three-manual  Casa- 
vant  at  Robertson  United  Church,  Ed¬ 
monton. 

Miss  Semple  displayed  remarkable 
technique  and  sympathetic  interpre¬ 
tation  of  some  of  the  most  technically 
difficult  masterpieces  ever  written  for 
the  instrument  as  the  following  pro¬ 
gram  shows: 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  F  minor  (J. 
S.  Bach);  Air  Tendre  and  Courante 
(J.  B.  Lully);  Fantasia  and  Fugue  in 
G  minor  (J.  S.  Bach);  Introduction, 
Passacaglia  and  Fugue  (Healy  Wil- 
lan);  Adagio  for  Strings  (Samuel  Bar¬ 
ber);  Intermezzo  (Max  Reger);  Scherzo 
(Charles-Marie  Widor)  and  (in  answer 
to  an  insistent  recall)  the  D  minor 
Toccatta  and  Fugue  of  J.  S.  Bach. 
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A  Newcomer  Looks  On 
At  Alberta  At  Play 

By  D.  T.  Harvie 

T  IS  only  six  months  since  I  arrived 
in  Alberta  to  take  up  the  profession 
of  Recreation  Director  in  Edmonton. 

My  first  impressions  were  of  the 
large  number  of  people  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  leisure  time  these 
people  must  have. 

It  wasn't  long  before  I  realized  that 
the  people  of  Edmonton  were  being 
given  every  opportunity  to  spend 
their  leisure  time  creatively. 

A  five  phase  recreation  program 
(art  and  handicrafts,  story  telling  and 
dramatics,  music,  sports  and  athletics, 
special  events)  is  open  to  everyone 
from  four  to  eighty-four. 

Although  facilities  are  being  used 
to  full  capacity,  co-operation  between 
the  City  Recreation  Department  and 
the  communities  is  progresing  most 
favorably. 

City-wide  service  organizations  are 
working  hand  in  hand  to  provide  bet¬ 
ter  means  of  reaching  every  available 
citizen. 

Alberta  is  one  of  the  leading  pro¬ 
vinces  in  Canada  in  the  field  of  recrea¬ 
tion.  I  have  taught  recreation  in  se¬ 
veral  other  provinces  and  believe  this 
province  is  leading  in  many  ways. 

Bureau's  Fine  Work 

The  Provincial  Recreation  Bureau  is 
doing  an  excellent  job  in  assisting, 
educating,  and  interpreting  the  field  of 
supervised  recreation.  Any  town  or 
city,  large  or  small,  has  only  to  ask 
and  it  will  receive  help  and  encour¬ 
agement. 

Mr.  Harvie  was  fo-merlv  emnloyed  bv  the  Recre- 
atior>  Commission  of  Kentville,  Nova  Scotia.  He  is  now 
Boys’  Work  Director  with  the  Recreation  Commission 
in  Edmonton. 
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Neat  shot  of  a  basketball  team  at  the  Red 
Deer  High  School. 


The  people  of  Alberta  may  not 
realize  it,  but  there  are  few  provinces 
in  Canada  that  have  the  services  of 
such  a  well  organized  Recreation 
Bureau. 

My  most  vivid  impressions  have 
come  from  my  association  with  the 
people  working  in  the  recreation  pro¬ 
fession.  These  leaders  are  dedicated 
to  their  work  and  not  content  to  rest 
on  their  laurels,  but  ever  striving  to¬ 
wards  bigger  and  better  programs. 

It  is  every  citizen's  right  to  enjoy  ac¬ 
tive  and  passive  creative  leisure  time 
activity.  The  people  of  Alberta  have 
that  opportunity  and  it  is  only  through 
their  co-operation  and  participation 
that  this  high  standard  of  recreation 
will  be  maintained. 


A  LEISURE  FLASHBACK 

Our  Library 

WE  girls  of  the  Women's  Literary 
Circle  at  Long  Coulee  are  proud 
of  our  library.  We  call  it  our  library 
because  we  paid  for  it  and  Hattie 
Ferguson,  our  secretary,  has  the  cer¬ 
tificate  of  title  or  whatever  it's  called; 
and  Hattie's  husband,  who  is  a  car¬ 
penter  by  profession,  did  the  renovat¬ 
ing  in  his  spare  time.  But  it  was  us 
paid  for  it,  and  today  it  stands  next 
to  Pop  Wilson's  grocery  and  across 
from  the  English  church,  a  lasting 
memorial  to  our  public  spiritedness. 

It  was  Nastasia  Wilkinson's  idea  in 
the  first  place,  but  that  was  years  ago 
and  poor  Nastasia  is  living  in  Calgary 
now  and  we've  thought  of  calling  the 
building  the  Wilkins  Memorial  Li¬ 
brary. 

It  was  at  one  of  our  regular  Wed¬ 
nesday  meetings.  The  chairman  had 
just  said,  "Is  there  any  further  busi¬ 
ness?"  and  Nastasia  says,  "Yes 
madam  chairman,  I  been  thinking  it 
might  be  a  good  idea  for  this  group 
to  build  a  library." 

"Do  you  think  we  can  afford  it?" 
says  the  chairman,  who  was  Annie 
Steele  that  year,  if  I  remember  right. 

Someone  says,  "No,  'course  not." 
And  someone  else  says,  "Silly  idea." 

But  Stasia's  not  one  of  those  who's 
easily  downed  once  she's  got  an  idea 
in  her  head.  So  she  says,  "Lookut," 
she  says.  "There's  a  little  old  school 
house  out  by  Heiny  Kaltenbrunner's 
farm.  It's  been  doing  nothing  since 
they  got  that  big  stucco  school  two 
years  ago.  Mike  Fogarty  says  if  he 


This  anecdote  which  appeared 
in  the  December,  1955,  issue  of 
Leisure,  is  reprinted  by  request. 

By  Stephen  Carisbrooke 

can  sell  the  idea  to  the  Lions  they'll 
haul  it  in  for  us." 

"And  where'll  they  put  it?"  says 
Lil  Baker  who's  always  raising  ob¬ 
stacles. 

"We  can  buy  a  lot,"  Stasia  says. 

"What  with?"  Lil  asks.  The  chair¬ 
man  interposed  with,  "How  much  have 
we  in  the  bank,  madam  treasurer?" 

Hattie,  who  was  (and  still  is)  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer  both,  looked  at  her 
cash  book  and  says  "Dollar  seventy- 
two,  madam  chairman." 

That  gave  us  a  big  laugh,  but  Stasia 
went  on.  "That's  all  right,"  she  said. 
"We  can  spend  that  on  stamps  to 
send  out  appeals  for  donations.  Rev. 
Higgins,  the  minister  over  at  the 
English  church,  says  his  W.A.'ll  put 
on  a  bazaar  for  us." 

"And  my  afternoon  bridge  club'll 
give  two  months  winnings.  Perhaps 
more,"  says  Hattie. 

"I'll  donate  three  months  profit 
from  my  cream  and  eggs,"  Mrs.  Pet¬ 
tigrew  kindly  offered. 

Well,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  it 
took  us  between  two  and  three  years 
to  raise  enough  money  to  buy  the  lot 
next  to  Pop  Wilson's  and  we  got  the 
old  school  house  from  the  school  board 
for  a  song  as  the  saying  is.  I  guess 
they  were  glad  to  see  it  go.  Then  we 
had  the  whole  interior  remodelled 
with  shelves  and  card  catalogues  and 
and  a  charging  desk  and  a  framed 
portrait  of  Nastasia  Wilkins.  When 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Music  in  the 
Eastern  Church 

BY  A.  C.  BALLANTINE 

NASMUCH  as  when  musical  nota¬ 
tion  as  known  in  the  days  of  Greek 
pagans  fell  into  disuse  and  did  not 
reappear  until  about  the  10th  cen¬ 
tury,  what  is  known  as  Byzantine  mu¬ 
sic  is  for  the  most  part  a  restoration 
of  the  traditional  music  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Church,  and  therefore  may  or 
may  not  be  strictly  authentic. 

It  is  true  that  a  system  by  which 
every  note  of  the  octave  was  indicated 
by  a  Greek  vowel  can  be  traced 
through  certain  Gnostic  papyri.  In 
early  MSS,  dated  about  the  8th  cen¬ 
tury,  we  find  prosodic  signs  used  in 
reading  the  lessons.  But  they  are 
of  no  help  in  interpreting  melody.  The 
fact  that  the  Greek  modes  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Church  are  sometimes  called  by 
Greek  names — Phrygian,  Dorian,  etc. 
— suggests  that  the  Western  plain- 
song  system  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  Byzantine,  but  this  is  pure 
speculation. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  earliest 
system  of  Byzantine  notation,  like  the 
Western,  was  more  of  a  mnemonic  to 
assist  the  memory  than  an  accurate 
representation  of  the  melody.  Round 
notation  was  not  invented  until  about 
the  12th  or  13th  century  and  further 
elaborated  in  the  14th. 

Early  in  the  19th  century  Chrysan- 
thus  invented  a  system  with  fewer 
symbols  so  that  music  could  be  print¬ 
ed,  including  the  traditional  enhar¬ 
monic  and  chromatic  changes.  This  is 

Sources:  Professor  H.  J.  W.  Tillyard  in  Groves 
Dictionary  of  Music.  A.  J.  Amherst :  The  Liturgy  of 
the  Orthodox  Church. 
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still  in  use  in  the  Greek  Church.  Peri¬ 
odic  attempts  to  "reform"  the  music 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  by  the  use  of 
European  harmonies  and  in  other 
ways  have  met  with  some,  but  not 
universal,  success. 

Modes 

The  theory,  mentioned  above,  that 
the  Gregorian  modes  identified  by 
Greek  names  suggested  their  deriva¬ 
tion  from  the  corresponding  Greek 
modes,  is  a  subject  of  controversy 
among  scholars.  The  earliest  Christian 
hymns  seem  to  have  been  sung  to 
tunes  improvised  by  people  who 
neither  knew  nor  cared  about  modal 
characteristics. 

The  first  Byzantine  mode  compris¬ 
ing,  diatonically,  the  octave  D-d,  cor¬ 
responds  to  Mode  I  of  the  Gregorian 
system.  Other  modes  are  built  up¬ 
ward — E-e,  F-f,  G-g,  etc. — with  the 
plagal  modes  a  fifth  below  their  res¬ 
pective  authentic  "pairs." 

Pitch  being  determined  by  that  of 
the  ancient  lyre  some  transposition 
was  obviously  required  until,  with  the 
development  of  music  in  the  Christian 
church,  the  human  voice  was  given 
first  consideration. 

Modern  Greek  music  that  can  be 
traced  to  mediaeval  MSS  contains 
chromatic  species  thought  to  have 
been  evolved  out  of  a  means  of  transi¬ 
tion  from  one  mode  to  another. 

Rhythm 

Again  like  the  Gregorian  modes, 
the  Byzantine  rhythm  was  "free"  since 
the  hymns  were  not  metrical  but 
rhythmic  prose  sung  usually  by  a  solo 
cantor,  the  rest  of  the  choir  (if  any) 
sustained  a  drone  as  is  still  usual. 
Although  bar  lines  are  used  in  modern 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 


Some  Thoughts  About 

Music  in  the  School 


CHARMED  is  not  too  extravagant  a 
word  with  which  to  describe  the 
reaction  of  adjudicators  who  attended 
a  number  of  school  festivals  of  music, 
drama,  etc.,  held  in  various  parts  of 
Alberta  this  past  spring. 

It  promises  well  for  the  future  of 
music  in  this  part  of  Canada  that  so 
many  children  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  music  with  such  pure  enjoyment. 
Gone,  one  is  encouraged  to  hope,  is 
the  day  when  "music  lessons"  were 
among  the  burdensome  chores  of  the 
young  child's  life.  (Alas,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  are  often  replaced  by 
less  wholesome  fare  by  the  TV  route.) 

Yet  there  remains  a  lot  of  spade 
work  to  be  done;  not  so  much  by  the 
pupils  as  by  the  teachers.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  was  found  that  an  almost 
unbelievable  number  of  teachers  who 
were  teaching  music  to  their  classes 
had  not  themselves  been  taught.  We 
found  instances  where,  because  there 
was  no  competent  pianist  on  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff,  young  singers  and  their  ac¬ 
companist  had  never  met  until  they 
came  together  on  the  platform;  had  not 
until  that  moment,  in  some  cases,  sung 
with  piano  or  any  other  accompani¬ 
ment. 

Straining  the  Nerves 

In  a  few  classes  at  one  or  two  of 
the  schools  it  was  found  that  young 
singers  who  had  learned  their  songs 
in  class — that  is,  as  a  chorus — were 
suddenly  projected  onto  the  platform 


to  sing  the  same  song  as  a  solo.  Ima¬ 
gine  then  the  state  of  nerves  of  some 
of  these  youngsters  on  finding  them¬ 
selves  terrifyingly  alone  before  an 
audience  (which  includes  a  child¬ 
eating  ogre  called  an  adjudicator) 
and  lacking  the  moral  support  of 
their  late  classmates. 

"Lazy  lips"  were  found  to  be  pre¬ 
valent  in  too  many  of  the  classes — 
lips  (to  say  nothing  of  tongues)  that 
moved  sluggishly  in  the  formation  of 
vowels  even  to  the  extent  of  ignoring 
them  completely,  especially  the  finals. 
Adjudicators  had  constantly  to  em¬ 
phasize  that  "you  cannot  sing  on  a 
consonant,  only  on  a  vowel."  (If  you 
don't  believe  it,  try  singing  on  L.) 

Choral  Speech 

On  the  other  hand,  choral  speech 
classes  were  on  the  whole  surprisingly 
good.  The  present  writer  will  proba¬ 
bly  never  forget  the  character  sketch 
of  a  certain  bold  pirate  with  a  split 
personality.  Piratical  villain  though 
he  was  the  children  made  us  love  him 
for  his  endearing  charms. 

It  was  cheering  to  find  that  at  one 
o  f  these  festivals  the  system  o  f 
"marks"  had  been  abolished.  True, 
the  competitive  element  was  still  pre¬ 
sent  inasmuch  as  the  adjudicators 
were  required  to  nominate  the  three 
"best"  in  each  class,  but  that  was  ac¬ 
tually  a  selection  of  those  who  would 
take  part  in  the  evening  concert 
which  climaxed  the  event. — A.C.B. 
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Let  the  Night  Come 

FRENCH  Alberta  will  be  interested 
in  the  first  novel  of  a  Quebec 
authoress  writing  under  the  pen  name 
Marie  de  Saint-Felix  (Marie  -  Anne 
Coulombe).  It  is  entitled  "Vienne  la 
Nuit." 

The  story  opens  on  a  rather  tragic 
note  wherein  the  heroine  of  the  tale 
loses  her  lover  through  his  vocation 
to  priesthod  and,  of  course,  celibacy. 
But  this  is  the  starting  point  for  a  long 
series  of  adventures,  emotional  and 
other. 

Miss  de  Saint-Felix  loses  little  time 
in  quitting  her  native  soil,  for  she 
carries  her  heroine  here  and  there  in 
the  United  States,  from  New  York  to 
the  Deep  South,  and  from  this  conti¬ 
nent  to  the  Breton  coast. 

Between  her  series  of  love  affairs 
she  puts  in  a  term  of  service  in  the 
R.C.A.F.(W.D.)  which  provides  mater¬ 
ial  for  a  diversity  of  amusing  episodes 
of  Service  life  from  the  woman's  point 
of  view. 

The  reader  need  not  approach  "Vi¬ 
enne  la  Nuit"  with  the  expectation  of 
being  "thrilled"  by  "gripping"  situa¬ 
tions.  Miss  de  Saint-Felix  has  set  out 
to  tell  us  a  homely  tale  of  a  young 
girl's  experiences  in  the  war  years, 
and  succeeded  most  admirably  in 
clothing  them  in  the  vesture  of  ro¬ 
mance.  Every  scene  is  convincingly 
motivated  and  leads  inevitably  into 
the  next. 

Better  than  any  testimonial  that 
could  be  offered  here  is  the  fact  that 
"Vienne  la  Nuit"  was  not  long  off  the 
press  before  it  ran  into  a  second  print¬ 
ing. — A.C.B. 
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Peace  River  Singers 

Stage  Choir  Festival 

WITH  some  200  singers  packed  like 
the  proverbial  sardines  into  the 
chancel  of  St.  James'  (Anglican)  Ca¬ 
thedral  at  Peace  River;  with  Edgar 
Williams'  string  quartet  at  the  foot  of 
the  chancel  steps;  the  organist,  Frank 
Richardson,  wedged  into  the  console 
at  the  organ,  and  the  conductor,  Brid¬ 
get  Headley,  semaphoring  from  about 
the  centre  of  the  Nave,  that  number  of 
Peace  country"  musicians  took  part 
in  a  festival  of  sacred  music. 

It  was  the  climax  of  a  choral  "work¬ 
shop  conducted  by  G.  Kay  Greene 
from  the  University  of  Alberta's  De¬ 
partment  of  Extension.  The  event  was 
sparked  by  the  Bishop  of  Athabasca 
(Right  Reverend  R.  J.  Pierce)  with  Mr. 
Green's  collaboration. 

The  program  comprised  Domine  Deus 
(Michael  Haydn)  and  Dr.  Ley's  stirring 
anthem  "The  Strife  is  O'er"  by  the 
massed  choirs;  Mozart's  Quartet  in  B 
flat  by  the  Williams  string  quartet; 
the  recitative,  aria  and  chorus  "O 
Thou  That  Tellest"  from  "Messiah," 
Mr.  Greene  singing  the  baritone  solo; 
Fantasia  of  J.  S.  Bach  by  the  organist, 
Mr.  Richardson;  "Litany"  and  "Heiden 
Roslein"  of  Schubert  (Elaine  Pitt,  so¬ 
prano);  two  a  capella  choruses. 
"Sheep  Shearing"  (Cecil  Sharp  arr.) 
and  Le  Carillon"  of  J.  Beaulieu;  first 
movements  of  "The  Lark"  and  "The 
Emperor  (Haydn)  respectively,  by 
Mr.  Williams'  string  players  (himself 
with  Hope  Hattersley,  second  violin; 
Dorothy  Longmo,  viola,  and  Kurt 
Trochsel,  cello;  La  Priere  en 
Famille”  by  unaccompanied  massed 
choirs  and,  as  a  grand  finish,  a  Bach's 
choirs  with  organ  and  string  quartet. 


Meditation 

Eugene  T.  Neuleld 

Think. 

Think  upon  the  future, 

Endless,  in  its  wonder. 

Think  upon  the  boundless  past, 

Past  without  beginning. 

Relax. 

Let  thy  dreams  run  wild. 

Nothing  is  impossible. 

God  will  not  be  limited. 

Naught  will  make  Him  stop. 

Meditate. 

Meditate  Infinity, 

Immensity  of  Universe. 

Close  thine  eyes. 

Blind  not  thy  taut  stretched  limbs. 
Release  command  upon  thy  soul,, 
Yield  thine  outer  clay. 

Forget. 

Disregard  this  present  world. 

Leave  this  earth  awhile. 

Forget  this  carnal  planet. 

Overlook  thy  temple. 

Wander. 

Range  through  all  the  universe, 

Rove  the  countless  worlds, 

Pause  on  the  electron. 

Perceive  the  nucleus. 

Limit  not. 

O  limit  not  thyself. 

God  has  granted  time,  a  whole  eter¬ 
nity. 

Forget  thine  earthly  cares. 

Only, 

But  only  if  thou'st  overlooked 
This  present  weary  world, 

Forsake  all  its  logic, 

God  will  grant  thee  awe. 


Grade  IX, 

North  Peace  High  School, 
Fort  St.  John,  B.C. 


Music  in  the 

Eastern  Church 

( Continued  from  Page  14) 

notation  they  correspond  to  accents 
in  the  Greek  texts  and  are  inserted 
only  to  assist  the  singer. 

Notation 

Greek  Church  music  is  usually 
printed  in  Chrysanthine  notation.  In 
recent  years  measured  time  has  tend¬ 
ed  to  supplant  the  free  rhythm  of  the 
mediaeval  Church  though  what  to  the 
Western  ear  sound  like  irrational  in¬ 
tervals — quarter  tones,  for  instance — 
are  still  heard.  This,  and  not  any 
doctrinal  prejudice,  accounts  for  the 
absence  of  keyed  instrumental  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  Eastern  liturgy.  It 
may  also  be  assumed  to  be  a  deriva¬ 
tive  of  Oriental  influence. 

Equally  under  this  influence  is 
Greek  folksong  which  has  been  under¬ 
going  an  energetic  renaissance.  It 
may  be  this  common  ancestry  which 
has  made  the  mark  of  the  Church 
modes  upon  folksong. 

Like  many  other  religious  "reforms" 
which  turn  out  to  be  retrograde  move¬ 
ments,  Byzantine  music  has  borne  its 
share  of  suffering  at  the  reformer's 
hand.  Notably  these  latter  day  har¬ 
monies  for  the  ancient  melodies  which 
have  totally  destroyed  the  modal  char¬ 
acter. 


Where  magicians  once  pulled  rab¬ 
bits  out  of  hats,  psychologists  now 
pull  habits  out  of  rats. - Leger. 

Time  flies  its  fastest  in  the  middle 
years.  It  seems  so  long  to  wait  until 
we're  grown  up,  and  so  long,  in  the 
sunset  years,  to  wait  for  the  end. 
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Art  in  Advertising 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 

also  the  added  product  use — the  patio) 
to  the  product  name  and  thence  to 
the  bottom  half  of  the  hourglass  which 
contains  the  selling  points  in  copy  and 
display  plus  a  directive  to  discover 
more  through  the  coupon  offer. 

From  the  advertiser's  point  of  view 
the  coupon  is  a  necessary  and  con¬ 
venient  method  of  discovering  the 
prospect's  name  and  address  for  per¬ 
sonal  contact.  As  will  be  seen,  there 
is  a  lot  of  material  to  be  put  pleasingly 
into  the  ad  space.  And  if  the  news¬ 
paper  is  the  store  front,  art  is  the  win¬ 
dow  dressing — it  must  attract,  inform, 
compel  action  to  purchase  or,  in  this 
case,  to  discover  more. 

Art  has  to  have  the  "feel"  of  the 
product  or  the  approach  intended.  A 
bank  ad  must  have  dignity,  a  feeling 
of  safety  and  honesty.  A  perfume  ad 
must  promote  a  sense  of  mystery, 
beauty,  allure.  All  kinds  of  hidden 
"suggestions"  must  go  into  the  lay¬ 
out  and  the  art.  Every  ad  is  as  differ¬ 
ent  as  its  product — even  more  "dif¬ 
ferent"  since  similar  products  must 
compete  yet  easily  be  recognized  as 
the  answer  to  the  same  problem. 

Commercial  art  must  always  be 
in  lay-out,  in  type  faces,  in  art  tech¬ 
nique  are  ever-changing.  Last  year's 
ads  are  as  out  of  date  as  last  century 
although,  paradoxically,  it  may  be 
from  the  last  century  that  we  get  our 
new  approach. 

High  Priced  Help 

Fine  Art  is  used  in  advertising 
whenever  the  "feel"  of  an  ad  requires 
it.  Great  names  like  Picasso,  Dali, 
Matisse  have  been  commissioned  for 
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ads.  For  posters,  Toulouse-Lautrec. 
Famous  cartoonists  like  Ronald  Searle 
of  England  or  Virgil  Parch  in  the 
United  States  will  be  used  to  give  a 
product  the  character  and  benefit  of 
their  styles.  A  commercial  artist  must 
know  the  fine  arts  too  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  advertising  requirements. 

Sometimes  fine  artists  turn  to  adver¬ 
tising.  This  writer's  agency  has  an 
artist  on  its  staff  who  studied  only 
fine  art  in  Europe.  His  style  has 
adapted  itself  to  our  commercial  field, 
but,  when  we  need  it,  out  comes  the 
Old  Master  in  a  fine  scratchboard  or 
a  painting. 

It  is  the  art  director's  job  to  bring 
together  a  true  variety  of  talents  and 
to  direct  them.  These  new  styles  are 
necessary  to  "keep  ahead."  It  is  this 
visualization  that  is  the  key  to  adver¬ 
tising  art — the  point  where  art  and 
commerce  meet  and  are  happily 
blended. 

So  next  time  you  find  yourself  look¬ 
ing  at  an  ad,  realize  that  some  team 
of  visualizer-artists  "pulled"  your  eyes 
without  your  even  knowing,  from 
whatever  you  intended  to  look  at  to 
that  particular  ad  ...  by  some  device 
of  lay-out,  some  style  of  lettering, 
some  twist  in  illustration,  some  "new" 
method  of  presenting  the  ad's  story. 
And  there  you  are  .  .  .  looking  through 
the  shop  windows  that  advertising 
agencies  make  for  those  advertisers 
who  have  no  shop  windows  of  their 
own. 


I  now  receive  Leisure  and  would 
like  to  continue  receiving  same.  I 
find  it  most  interesting  and  read  each 
issue  from  cover  to  cover. 

(Miss)  M.  N I  COLSON, 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 


Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec 
Show  Their  Handicrafts 

( Continued  from  Page  9) 

Quebec  Handicraft 

From  the  people  of  Quebec  a  won¬ 
derful  display  of  weaving,  pottery, 
ceramics,  woodwork,  copper  enamel¬ 
ing  and  rugs  was  lent  to  us  for  the 
festival.  Crafts  are  as  natural  as  their 
singing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec 
and  are  distinguished  by  traits  all 
their  own.  The  results  are  their  rare 
manual  skills  and  personal  touches 
which  make  their  work  so  valuable 
and  highly  sought  after.  Most  of  the 
articles  are  made  by  home  industry 
during  the  winter  months.  By  spring 
they  have  accumulated  enough  of 
them  for  the  summer  tourist  trade.  The 
hand  fabrics  are  supple  and  durable. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  expand  their 
craft  program  in  the  field  of  ceramics, 
wood  carving  and  iron  work  to  insure 
steady  production  of  original  and 
artistic  articles. 


A  Landmark  Vanishes 

( Continued  from  Page  9) 

"Drummond  Davis"  came  to  Banff 
during  the  War  I  years  to  do  some 
postcards  for  a  London  publishing 
house  and  remained  for  six  years  be¬ 
fore  she  moved  on  to  Vancouver.  In 
her  Banff  days  she  was  a  familiar 
figure,  driving  into  town,  in  winter 
months,  on  a  sled  hauled  by  a  team  of 
dogs  and  in  summer  on  a  child's 
wagon  with  the  same  canine  motive 
power. 

All,  as  has  been  said,  that  is  left  of 
the  historic  cabin  is  the  stone  fireplace 
and  by  the  time  these  lines  appear  in 
print  no  doubt  it  will  be  gone. 


Dominion  Festival 

Offers  Mixed  Fare 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

Players.  When  it  comes  to  professional 
companies,  such  as  the  Canadian 
Players,  there  were  several  amateurs 
seen  this  week  who  could  shade  at 
least  half  of  that  present  touring  com¬ 
pany  at  any  time,  and  there  were  at 
least  two  plays  seen  in  the  regional 
festival  in  February  that  were  in  every 
respect  superior  to  the  productions 
from  Vancouver  and  New  Brunswick. 

Apart  from  the  plays  themselves, 
there  has  probably  never  been  a  more 
successful  Dominion  Drama  Festival. 
More  people  attended  the  plays,  more 
people  attended  the  theatre  confer¬ 
ence  held  under  Mrs.  Elodia  Chris¬ 
tiansen's  capable  chairmanship,  and 
socially,  it  was  a  brilliant  week  of 
entertainment. 

Guests'  Praise 

For  the  overall  organization  and 
attention  to  the  needs,  socially  and 
otherwise,  of  the  visiting  groups  from 
across  Canada,  the  out-of-town  visi¬ 
tors  were  warm  in  their  praise  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Mooney  and  her  capable  execu¬ 
tive. 

Aside  from  Mr.  Rex  Devlin's  per¬ 
formance  in  ON  BORROWED  TIME, 
few  performances  stood  out  vividly,  al¬ 
though,  I  feel  the  most  promising  per¬ 
formance  to  be  seen  during  the  week 
was  Edith  Dean  as  "Anna  Broun"  in 
ANASTASIA:  Garry  Mitchell  as  "Sef- 
ton"  in  STALAG  17;  Jean  Besre  as 
"George  Gibbs"  in  NOTRE  PETITE 
VILLE;  Joan  Mansfield  as  "Olmen 
Peel"  in  DANGEROUS  CORNER;  Hal 
Curry  as  "John  Proctor"  in  THE  CRU¬ 
CIBLE;  Paul  O'Neil  as  "Lachlen"  in 
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THE  HASTY  HEART,  and  the  entire 
company  of  LA  TOUR  EIFFEL  QUI 
TUE.  That  production,  too,  would  get 
my  vote  as  the  most  effectively  staged 
show. 

In  a  word:  a  memorable  drama  festi¬ 
val  with  few  memorable  moments  of 
theatre. 


Our  Library 

( Continued  from  Page  13) 

we  have  enough  money  we're  going 
to  have  it  painted  on  the  outside — 
the  building,  not  the  picture — but 
that's  something  else  again.  There 
was  a  formal  opening,  of  course,  with 
the  mayor  and  the  town  policeman  in 
his  best  uniform  with  medals  and  the 
white  gloves  he  wears  for  traffic  con¬ 
trol  and  the  library  supervisor  from 
Edmonton  who  cut  the  silk  ribbon 
with  a  pair  of  scissors  donated  by  me, 
seeing  that  I  never  got  them  back.  And 
after  the  speeches  in  which  everyone 
congratulated  us  on  the  splendid  new 
building  and  what  a  contribution  it 
would  be  to  the  cultural  life  of  Long 
Coulee — after  all  that  the  ladies 
served  tea  while  Marty  Allen's  three- 
piece  band  rendered  soft  music. 

That  night  the  Women's  Literary 
Circle  held  a  meeting  which  was  most¬ 
ly  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  reports 
on  the  new  library.  Madam  chair¬ 
man  congratulated  us  on  our  enter¬ 
prise  and  Lil  Baker  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Lions  for  their  help  and 
Mrs.  Pettigrew  moved  another  to  Rev. 
Higgins  for  his.  "I  think,''  said  madam 
chairman,  smiling  charmingly,  "you 
will  all  agree  that  even  as  it  is  the 
new  library  is  a  building  we  can  be 
proud  of.  The  next  thing  is  to  get 
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volunteers  to  work  in  it  one  night  a 
week.'' 

That  wasn't  hard,  for  us  girls  were 
still  full  of  enthusiasm  and  when 
enough  of  us  had  agreed  to  give  one 
night  a  week  when  our  turn  came 
around  Lil  Baker  (who  always  raises 
obstacles,  like  I  told  you)  asked  if  we 
weren't  going  to  have  any  books  in 
the  library. 

Madam  chairman  coughed  nervous¬ 
ly  and  said,  "How  much  have  we  in 
the  bank,  madam  treasurer?''  and  Hat¬ 
tie  looks  at  her  cash  book  and  says, 
"Twenty-three  seventy-five  in  the  red, 
madam  chairman." 

"Here,  ladies,"  says  madam  chair¬ 
man,  "is  a  difficult  situation.  We  now 
have  a  lovely  library  and  no  books. 
Has  anyone  an  idea?" 

But  no  one  had. 


I  have  been  receiving  your  maga¬ 
zine  Leisure  and  have  read  with  in¬ 
terest  of  the  various  activities  in 
Edmonton  and  Calgary. 

(Miss)  ESTHER'  M.  HILSTROM, 

Whitehorse,  Yukon. 


I  like  Leisure  in  its  new  format.  It 
is  well  presented  and  subject  matter 
interesting. 

G.  BONAVIA,  Editor, 
Malta  News,  Windsor,  Ont. 


Have  just  finished  reading  the 
March  issue  of  Leisure  and  enjoyed 
it  very  much  indeed.  The  new  format 
makes  it  much  more  attractive  and  is 
easier  to  read  and  index  for  reference 
purposes. 

FRANCES  COULSON, 
Alexander  Calhoun  Branch 
Library,  Calgary. 
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